A Proposed Neutral Definition 

of Civil Religion 

Ellis M. West 

In general, recent discussion of civil religion has revolved around 
three questions: (1) What is itf (2) Does it exist in America? and (3) 
Should it exist in the United States or elsewhere? 1 For political 
theorists, the most important of these questions is the last one, 
especially as it relates to civil religion's effect on order, liberty, and 
justice in any given society. However, the last question cannot be 
discussed without first knowing what is meant by civil religion and o 

to what extent it is a historical possibility. What follows, therefore, 
is an attempt to answer the first question, i.e., to develop a definition 
of civil religion. Hopefully the definition presented, although basi- 
cally corresponding to the meaning given to the term by the more 
influential writers on civil religion, is more precise, more evocative 
of the crucial issues surrounding the topic, and thus more useful to 
political theorists and others critically interested in church-state 
questions than earlier definitions have been. 



The Definitional Problem 

The voluminous literature on civil religion indicates that the term 
has a multiplicity of meanings. Even though the term "civil reli- 
gion" has been part of the accepted vocabulary of social theory since 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau published The Social Contract in the eight- 
eenth Century, the term today has no one, clear definition. Mary L. 
Schneider writes, "the primary problem which still exists in the 
discussion concerning civil religion in America is the problem of 
clarifying and defining terms." 2 This problem is due in part to the 
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fact that the discussion of civil religion has been carried on by 
scholars in different disciplines who have different motives for study- 
ing and thus different ways of understanding civil religion. 3 Schol- 
ars of religion, in particular, have contributed to the problem by 
disagreeing among themselves as to how "'religion" should be 
defined. The definitional problem is also due to the use of partisan 
definitions of civil religion, that is, definitions that tend to dictate 
certain normative judgments about civil religion. Since those judg- 
ments differ, so also do the definitions. Opponents of civil religion 
often define it in such a way that it is idolatrous worship of the State 
or unconstitutional governmental control of religion. 4 In contrast, 
those who respond to civil religion with equanimity, frequently do 
so because they have defined it in such a way that it is innocuous, §> 

inevitable, or both, for example, as a national ideology that provides 
cultural integration and legitimation. 5 Although the use of such 
partisan definitions may not always be intentional, their rather 
widespread use has resulted in scholars talking past one another and 
not dealing with the issues implicit in, yet obscured by, the differing 
definitions of civil religion. In any case and for whatever reason, 
"there remains an appalling lack of clarity, and hence little basis for 
effective discourse, as to the essential meaning of 'civil religion/ " 6 

Therefore, a political theorist, a social ethicist, or anyone having a 
critical interest in civil religion is faced with the problem of not 
knowing precisely what to critique. What is missing and needed is a 
definition of civil religion that will be clear, as neutral as possible, 7 
similar to that used by most other scholars, and suitable for critical 
discussion. At the risk of simply contributing yet another definition 
of civil religion, this article works out a definition that hopefully will 
meet these four criteria and, at the same time, criticize some of the 
current definitions of civil religion. 

First, however, the last criterion mentioned above requires 

3. "Defining Civil Religion," Christian Century, 14 March 1973, p. 308. 

4. See Frank Stagg, "Rendering to Caesar What Belongs to Caesar: Christian Engagement 
with the World/' Journal of C hure h and State 18 (Winter 1976):95-1 13. 

5. Frederick O. Bonkovsky, "American Civil Religion — and Others," Worldview 19 
(October 1976):13-19. 

6. James Leo Garrett, Jr., " 'Civil Religion': ClarifyingtheSemantic Problem/' Journal of 
Church and State 16(Spring 1974):187. For other summariesof the different meaningsof civil 
religion, see Donald G. Jones and Russell E. Richey, "The Civil Religion Debate," in 
American Civil Religion^ ed. Donald G. Jones and Russell E. Richey (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1974), pp. 3-18; and John A. Coleman, "Civil Religion," Sociological Analysis 31 
(Summer 1970):67-77. 

7. On this point, Frederick Ferrfe writes, "If our primary interest is in polemics, a definition 
construeted as a weapon may be useful. But if our enterprise is critical inquiry, , . , a good 
definition . . . must neitherdamn norpraiseitsdefiniendum inadvance,"in "The Definition 
of Religion," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 38 (March 1970):7. 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 25 

further explanation. On the assumption that "definitions cannot, by 
their very nature, be either 'true' or 'false,' only more useful or less 
so," 8 it is particularly important to work out a definition that will be 
suitable for critical inquiry into the subject of civil religion. Since 
much of what has been written on civil religion has been in the form 
of arguments for or against it, and since one function of critical 
inquiry is to evaluate such arguments, the definition of civil religion 
proposed below is based only on those modeis of civil religion which 
best raise the crucial issues involved in the civil religion debate. 

Of course, what these crucial issues are and which modeis of civil 
religion most clearly raise these issues are questions whose answers 
are not self-evident, However, the modeis most likely to raise the 
central issues associated with civil religion are the ones that do §> 

justice to both the civil and the religious elements in the idea. For 
whatever it is to which one refers by the term "civil religion/" 
presumably the use ofthose words, "civil** and "religion,** denotesa 
^henomenon that connects both the civil and the religious aspects of 
ife. 9 Furthermore, it is the idea of linking the civil and the religious 
that has attracted so much attention to the notion of civil religion, 
especially in America, where the idea of connecting the two runs 
counter to the widely accepted principle of Separation of church and 
State. 

Indeed, in light of America*s traditional commitment to the Sepa- 
ration of the religious and the civil, it might be asked why has the 
notion of civil religion attracted so much attention in recent years? 
One reason is the fact that many, scholars included, are presently 
concerned about the well being of their country and are beginning 
to believe that its social disorders and problems are partially the 
result of the nation*s having lost its religious foundation. Thus, civil 
religion, whatever eise it may mean, is viewed by many as a way of 
relating the nation to some authentic religious and ethical frame- 
work that can provide guidance and hope to the American people. 10 

8. Peter L. Berger, The Sacred Canopy: Elements ofa Sociological Theory of Religion (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1967), p. 175; seeFerre, p, 15. 

9. This is not necessarily the case, since one could be using either one or both of the words in 
the phrase in a metaphorical or analogical sense. For example, "religion" may not be 
intended to refer to religion per se, but to something like a religion. However, only one 
scholar writing on civil religion has explicitly used the term in a metaphorical way, and he has 
done so because of his rhetorical approach to the subject; see Roderick Hart, The Political 
Pulpit (West Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University Press, 1977), pp. 1-6, 35-65. 

10. For example, see Robert Benne and Philip Hefner, Defining America: A Christian 
Critique of the American Dream (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974); Robert N. Bellah, The 
Eroken Covenant: American Civil Religion in a Time o/Trial(New York: Seabury Press, 1975); 
and Richard J. Neuhaus, Time toward Hörne: The American Experiment as Revelation (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1975), 
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26 JOURNAL OF CHURCH AND STATE 

Even those who oppose civil religion tend to understand it in these 
terms, but for one reason or another do not think it possible or 
desirable. 11 

If this is an important explanation for the prevalence of so much 
literature on civil religion, then it Supports the contention that the 
most useful and meaningful definition of civil religion is one that 
assumes the reality of both the religious and the civil and the possi- 
bility of relating the two without destroying the integrity of either. 
In contrast, definitions of civil religion that implicitly deny the 
reality and importance of either aspect, assume one to be merely a 
function of the other and thus ultimately the same, or deny the 
possibility of any positive relationship between them too often ob- 
scure certain real and important issues. For example, if civil religion 
is defined as worship of the nation or as a religion promulgated and 
controlled by the State, it will be rejected by most people, at least in 
America. If it is defined as a nation's common, unifying values and 
practices, it will be casually accepted as an inevitable feature of stable 
societies. In either case, there is very little to debate or to arouse the 
attention of critical scholars. However, the thesis that there can be a 
positive, healthy relationship between the distinctly religious and 
the distinctly civil is, at least today, fresh, challenging, and thus 
deserving of serious consideration, even if it ultimately turns out to 
be an unacceptable thesis. ■? 

The issue of how civil religion should be defined is separate from 
the issue of whether or not it is desirable. A definition of civil 
religion based on the assumption that the religious and the civil are 
distinct realities capable of being positively related does not imply 
approval of civil religion. To the contrary, it serves to force those 
who use the definition to confront the genuine issues that arise 
whenever one honestly and thoroughly seeks to think about the 
proper relationship between religion and society, 12 and the defini- 
tion of any term that best elicits debate on the merits of the subject at 
hand is also the most neutral definition, that is, the one that least 
prejudices the outcome of the debate and is fairest to all parties 
involved. Furthermore, the use of such a definition means that 
whatever judgment on civil religion is eventually reached, it will be 

11. For example, see Herbert W. Richardson, "What Makes a Society Political?" in 
Religion and Poütical Society, ed. Jürgen Moltmann et al. (New York: Harper & Row, 1974), 
pp. 100-20, and idem, "Civil Religion in Theological Perspective/' in Jones and Richey, pp. 
161-84; and CharlesC. West, "Faith, Ethics and Politics/'IW^14(Sumrner 1975):169-80. 

12. For an excellent, recent analysis of some of these issues, see W. Lance Bennett, 
"Imitation, Ambiguity, and Drama in Political Life: Civil Religion and the Dilemmas of 
Public Mordhy," Journal o/Po/itics 41 (February 1979): 106-33. 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 27 

more convincing than it would have been had civil religion been 
one-sidedly defined from the start » 

However, if the criterion for what constitutes the best definition 
of civil religion is that the definition must raise the crucial issues 
involved in the current civil religion debate and if the definition 
most likely to do that is one that takes seriously both the religious 
and the civil and the possibility of a positive relationship between the 
two, then it follows that both "civil" and "religion" are words that 
need to be carefully and thoroughly explained before arriving at a 
final definition. 

The Civil 

The term "civil," derived from the Latin civilis^ relates to the § 

State, its citizenry, and its laws. Although "civil" has no noun form, 
the noun form of civilis is civitas, a broad generic term which means 
political Society or community, i.e., State. 14 Thus, "civil" refers to 
political society, State, or nation-state, all of which are used inter- 
changeably by most political scientists to mean a politically organ- 
ized group of people occupying a given territory of land, having a 
government to represent them, and possessing internal and external 
sovereignty. Today, the most common type of political society is the 
nation-state. 15 

It is very important, however, that nation-state not be understood 
as referring simply to governmental institutions, laws, or officials. 
To do so would obscure the basic fact that a political society is, first of 
all, people and not process, Organization, institution, or reified 
abstraction. To be sure, the people in any political society are organ- 
ized, and it is that Organization that gives them their more or less 
separate identity through time and history. Still, the essence of any 
political society is its people. 16 Furthermore, that which gives 

1 3 . This point is based on the assumption that the most persuasive critique of any position is 
the one that grants the best prima facie case to that position. If a critique of civil religion does 
not do this, it in turn may be criticized for comparing the worst in civil religion with the best 
in other types of religion. For examples of such criticism, see Duane Friesen, review of Our 
Star-Spangled Faith, by Donald B. Kraybill, in Mennonite Life 3 1 (September 1976):29-30; and 
Christopher F. Mooney, Religion and the American Dream: The Searchfor Freedom under God 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1977), p. 28. 

14. CarlJ. Friedrich, Transcendent Justice: The Religious Dimension of ' Constitutionalism y Lily 
Endowment Research Program in Christianity and Politics (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1964), p. 13. 

15. See Jack C. Piano and Milton Greenberg, The American Political Dictionary, 2d ed. (New 
York; Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1967), p. 15; and Stephen L. Wasby, Political Science; The 
Discipline and Its Dimensions (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1970), p, 7. Foralengthier 
analysis of nation-state, see Carl J. Friedrich, Man andHis Government: An Empirical Theory of 
Politics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), pp. 547-66. 

16. Robert A. Nisbet, The Social Bond: An Introduction to the Study of Society (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1970), p. x. 
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28 JOURNAL OF CHURCH AND STATE 

Organization, identity, and history to the people of any given place 
may be as much their culture as it is their government. For this 
reason, political scientists stress the importance of studying political 
culture, which may be defined as "the set of attitudes, beliefs, and 
sentiments which give order and meaning to a political process and 
which provide the underlying assumptions and rules that govern 
behavior in the political System." 17 For this reason, also, they often 
distinguish between nation and State or nation-state — the former 
being a Community based on a common lineage, historical tradition, 
and culture, which may or may not have achieved statehood, that is, 
its own government and sovereignty. 18 

The importance of government is not to be denied, however. 
Perhaps the most crucial institution in any political society is its 
formal government. After all, a government not only maintains 
peace and order, solves problems, and attempts to improve the 
quality of life for its Citizens; above all, it represents the people as a 
whole. It represents them symbolically as well as when they are 
dealing with other peoples. Government is the one institution that 
Stands for and reminds the people of their collective identity. 19 Still a 
political society is more than its government and laws. It is the 
people generally and their culture — i.e., language, religion, values, 
institutions — both of which are separate from and even prior to the 
government and the political process. 20 

In at least three ways, this understanding of political society is 
relevant to an attempt to define civil religion. First, it requires that 
regardless of what the religion is, it must relate to the political 
society as a whole. The notion of civil religion assumes that the 
nation-state is a most significant kind of human Community and that 
it has or should have some kind of ethos that influences its behavior 
in the world. 21 Therefore, "civil religion** should not be used to 
refer to lesser cultural groupings or phenomena unless they clearly 

17. Lucian W. Pye, "Political Culture,'* in The International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, ed. David L. Sills, 17vols. (New York: Macmillan and Free Press, 1968), 12:218; see 
also Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture; Political Attitudes and Democracy 
in Five Nations (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 3-42. 

18. Joseph Dunner, ed., Dictionary of Political Science (Totowa, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 
1970), p. 498; and Piano and Greenberg, p. 11. 

19. Eric Voegelin, The New Science ofPolitics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), 
pp. 27-51. 

20. Critics of political culture as an independent variable argue that ' 'there is no sure way of 
discerning whether political norms influence and direct political structures or vice versa"; see 
David D. Laitin, "Religion, Political Culture, and the Weberian Tradition," World Politics 
30(July 1978):564n. 

21. Glenn Tinder, The Crisis of Political Imagination (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1964), pp. 263-84, 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 29 

relate to the existence and rneaning of a political society as a whole. 22 
Second, the above understanding of political society means that a 
civil religion must be of the political society as a whole, i.e., it must 
be held by the people generally. Of course, for there to be a civil 
religion it is not necessary for all the people in a political society to 
believe or practice the religion, just as all people in any given society 
do not necessarily speak the common language of that society. 23 
However, for there to be a civil religion, at least those people who 
have preponderant influence on its culture would have to believe 
and practice the religion. 24 

Third, the above understanding of political society allows one to 
define the term without having to take a position on the relationship 
between a nation's civil religion and its formal government. This §> 

analysis of political society clearly implies that civil religion can be 
understood as a part of political culture, and thus, a nation-state 
might have a civil religion without that religion having very much 
to do with the formal government, that is, without its being estab- 
lished and maintained by the government. 25 If it is possible for a 
people to have a common language without explicit action by the 
government on behalf of that language, then is it not also possible 
for a people to have a common religion without explicit action by the 
government? Indeed, might it not be possible for that religion even 
to stand in judgment against the government, as some have argued 
was the case during the Vietnam War? 26 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that many proponents of civil 
religion have avoided dealing with constitutional objections to civil 
religion by taking the position that a civil religion is primarily a 
cultural phenomenon and only secondarily a matter relating to 
government. In fact, the leading exponent of civil religion in the 
United States, Robert N. Bellah, argues that civil religion, being a 
cultural phenomenon, is inevitable in any society with a strong 
sense of its own identity, regardless of what its Constitution, laws, or 

22. See Cornish Rogers, "Sports, Religion and Politics: The Renewal of an Alliance," 
Christian Century, 5 April 1972, pp. 392-94, as an example of the attempt to link organized 
Sports with civil religion in America. 

23. Even those who assume the existence of an American civil religion often note that it is 
not espoused by or does not include the experiences and values of such groups as blacks, 
Indians, and Jews; see Charles H, Long, "Civil Rights — Civil Religion; Visible People and 
Invisible Religion," in Jones and Richey, pp. 211-21. 

24. A definition of civil religion should not preclude the possibility that some or all societies 
are controlled by elites and that in such societies civil religions are used by the elites to oppress 
the masses; see Marie Augusta Neal, "Civil Religion, Theology, and Politics in America," in 
McFadden, pp. 99-122, for such an argument. 

25. See Hart, pp. 16-28; and Bennett, pp. 129-33. 

26. Richard J. Neuhaus, "The War, the Churches, and Civil Religion," Annais of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 387 (January 1970):128-40, 
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30 JOURNAL OF CHURCH AND STATE 

courts may say, Similarly, Sidney E. Mead has argued that it is 
precisely because of religious pluralism and legal Separation of 
church and State that a civil religion has developed in America. 27 
Although Bellah and Mead may be mistaken in their arguments 
about its inevitabüity, their writings nevertheless indicate that civil 
religion has been and can be meaningfully defined primarily as part 
of a society's political culture and only secondarily in terms of its 
formal government. 

The Religious 

Because scholars of religion do not agree as to how religion should 
be defined and because the different definitions of religion, more 
than anything eise, have contributed to the confusion surrounding 
the topic of civil religion, the following explains three basic ways of 
defining religion and argues that only one of them should be incor- 
porated into a definition of civil religion. 

The first and quite common way of understanding religion is as a 
historical institution. According to most scholars a religious institu- 
tion possesses a rather complex set of distinguishing characteristics, 
such as (1) frequent ceremonies or rituals, (2) authoritative offices 
held by recognized leaders, (3) criteria for membership and partici- 
pation, (4) theological beliefs, (5) a code of conduct or ethical princi- 
ples, and (6) the coherent institutionalization of all of the above. 28 If j 

religion is defined as an institution possessing all or most of the 
above-mentioned characteristics, then it is very questionable whether 
such a definition should be used as part of a definition of civil 
religion for at least two reasons. 

First, an institutional definition of religion puts too great a 
bürden of proof on those seeking to prove the existence or desirabil- 
ity of civil religion. For example, although most scholars seem to 
agree that in the United States there either is or could be a reality of 
some sort that is both civil and religious in nature, they also tend to 
agree that it is not a full-blown, formal religion and that the exis- 
tence of such would be vigorously and generally opposed. 29 Further- 

27. Robert N. Bellah, "Response," in Cutler, pp. 389-90; idem, "American Civil Religion 
in the 1970s," in Jones and Richey,pp. 256-57; Sidney E. Mead, "The 'Nation with the Soul 
of a Church/ " in Jonesand Richey, pp. 45-75; and idem, "TheTheology of the Republic and 
the Orthodox Mind," Journal of the American Acadetny of Religion 44 (March 1976):105-13. 

28. John F. Wilson, "The Status of 'Civil Religion* in America," in The Religion of the 
Repui/tCy ed. Elwyn Allen Smith (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971), p. 12; see Ninian 
Smart, The Phenomenon of Religion (New York: Herder & Herder, 1973), pp. 42-43. 

29. Henry W. Bowden, "A Historian's Response to the Concept of American Civil Reli- 
gion," Journal of Church and State 17 (Autumn 1975): 495-505; Michael C. Thomas and 
Charles C. Flippen, "American Civil Religion: An Empirical Study," Social Forces 51 
(December 1972):218-25; and Wilson, pp. 12-21. 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 31 

more, those who advocate civil religion do not have in mind a 
distinct, formal religion. 30 Therefore, defining civil religion as an 
institution with all the characteristics of a formal religion would 
simply confuse the issues involved in the civil religion debate. 
Second, religion need not be defined as an institution since, accord- 
ing to many scholars, religion has to do primarily with a certain kind 
of inner human experience or consciousness and only secondarily 
with an external Organization, symbol, behavior, or object. Accord- 
ing to this view, religion is not an independent entity but an aspect of 
entities that exists when persons direct certain beliefs and feelings 
toward those entities. 31 With respect to civil religion, this view 
implies that although a positive relationship between the civil and 
the religious will manifest itself in some cultural form or another, it §> 

need not manifest itself in an institution with all the traits of the 
historic religions. 

However, because religion is so often understood in institutional 
terms, some persons have argued that instead of "religion, " some 
other word such as "faith," "piety," or "theology/ 1 should be used 
after "civil. " 32 Yet, precisely because anything religious will to 
some degree manifest itself in public or external ways, "religion" is 
probably more appropriate than "faith/' "piety," or "theology" 
since those words have little ceremonial or cultic connotations. In 
any case, some word is needed that will clearly suggest the religious 
dimension 33 as it relates to the civil dimension, and that word might 
as well be "religion" as any other, provided it is understood as 
something essentially religious in nature but not necessarily an 
institutional religion. 

Even with this matter settled, there is still much to be said about 
the meaning of the religious experience or consciousness. On this 
question, scholars of religion are seriously divided. The problem is 
that "religious" can be defined according to either its social func- 
tion or its substance or content. 34 Although both ways of defining 
religion may have their respective places, when civil religion is 
being defined, the Substantive way is more useful and appropriate, 

30. Bowden, p. 503; Neuhaus, Time toward Home, pp. 190-202. 

31. J. Paul Williams, "The Nature of Religion," in Religion^ Influence in Contemporary 
Society: Readingsin theSociology of Religion, ed. Joseph E. Faulkner (Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
Merrill, 1972), pp. 23-25; Ferre, p. 9. 

32. Benneand Hef ner, p. 26; Neuhaus, Time toward Home, pp, 190-91, 201-2. 

33. Bellah suggested that "religious dimension" was preferable to "religion," in "Civil 
Religion in America," p. 1 ; partially for that reason, Henry Bowden writes, "It would add a 
great deal of clarity to further discussion if the noun 'religion' were avoided altogether and the 
adjective 'religious' were used," in Bowden, p. 503. 

34. Peter L. Berger, "Some Second Thoughts on Substantive versus Functional Definitions 
of Religion," Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 13 (June 1974): 125-33. 
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for reasons soon to be explained. First, however, an explanation of 
these two different ways of defining the religious dimension and 
how they lead to different definitions of civil religion is in order. 

Defining religion in terms of its function means defining it in 
terms of what it does. Derived from modern sociology and Systems 
theory, the functional approach is based on the presupposition that 
the whole is more important than any of its parts, all of which 
function in some way to maintain the whole. Thus, the principle of 
functionality can be used to analyze the whole and categorize its 
parts. Using this principle, a scholar can designate certain human 
activities that function to meet certain basic needs as religious, even 
though they might not be called such by the average man. Which 
parts or needs are called religious depends, of course, on which 
scholar is doing the defining. 35 

Among those contemporary scholars who use a functional defini- 
tion of religion, the most often mentioned human need in terms of 
which religion is defined is "meaning" or "identity." 36 For exam- 
ple, Thomas Luckmann defines religion as a worldview that "pro- 
vides the empirical basis for the 'successful' transcendence of biolog- 
ical nature by human organisms, detaching the latter from their 
immediate life context and integrating them, as persons, into the 
context of a tradition of meaning." 37 In effect he equates religion 
with self-transcendence through a given objective, historical set of 
meaningful Symbols. According to this definition, religion is essen- 
tially the same as culture and is thus a universal phenomenon. 38 
Similarly, Clifford Geertz, an anthropologist, defines religion as 
that symbol-sys.tem that f unctions to solve the problems of meaning 
that exist because of the reality of ignorance, pain, and injustice in 
human experience. 39 Although other examples of functional defini- 
tions of religion could be given, perhaps enough has been noted that 
it can now be explained why civil religion should not be functionally 
defined, even though that is often done. 40 

35. Allan W. Eistet*, "Religious Institutions in Complex Societies; Difficulties in the 
Theoretic Specification of Functions/ * American Sociological Review 22 (August 1957):3 87-91; 
and Thomas F. O'Dea, Sociology and the Study of Religion; Theory, Research, Interpretation (New 
York: Basic Books, 1970), pp. 202-9. 

36. John Milton Yinger, The Scientific Study of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1970), pp. 
1-16; O'Dea, pp. 202-9. 

37. Thomas Luckmann, The In visible Religion; The Problem of Religion in Modern Society (New 
York: Macmillan, 1967), p. 53. 

38. Ibid., pp. 41-43,49, 53. 

39. Clifford Geertz, "Religion as a Cultural System," in Cutler, pp. 643, 651-64, 682. 

40. Among the scholars of civil religion apparently using a functional definition of religion 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 33 

First, functional definitions of religion tend to be too broad, 
including within them anything having to do with how one gives 
meaning to life. They allow any faith, ideology , value, or cause to be 
labeled a religion if it functions as a "meaningful identity concep- 
tion.'* However, since all cultural phenomena are capable of so 
functioning, functional definitions of religion make it impossible to 
delineate the boundaries of religion. In short, they destroy the 
meaningfulnessof thereligiouscategory. 41 As Martin E. Marty has 
said, "If everything is religious, nothing is religious/' 42 Further- 
more, if religion is defined as a general symbol System, one is still left 
with the task of distinguishing between the different types of reli- 
gion so defined. That is, one is still forced to define in what way, for 
example, the religion of science differs from what is usually called 
religion — which simply raises the definitional problem all over 
again and often leads to two definitions of religion within the same 
scholarly work. 43 

In relation to civil religion, the essential point is that a broad, 
functional definition of religion makes civil religion a synonym for 
political culture. It would exist whenever a people of any given 
political society had certain beliefs and attitudes about that society 
that gave meaning and identity to it. So defined, civil religion is 
characteristic of all nations, for presumably all peoples have such 
attitudes and beliefs, i.e., have a political culture. In light of this | 

point, one can justifiably ask: Why all the argument over civil 
religion? Is it worth debating the merits of a phenomenon that is 
inevitable and universal? Is the phrase civil religion needed as a 



are Will Herberg and Sidney E. Mead; see the former's "America 's Civil Religion: What It Is 
and Whence It Comes," in Jones and Richey, pp. 76-78, and the latter's "History and 
Identity," Journal of Religion 51 (January 1971): 5-7, 10, Although Bellah has defined religion 
variously as "the most general mechanism for integrating meaning and motivation in action 
Systems" and as "äset of symbolicforms and acts that relateman totheultimateconditionsof 
his existence," in Beyond Belief: Essays on Religion in a Post-Traditional World (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1970), pp. 12, 21; he denies using a functional definition of religion in his 
works on civil religion ; see his" Rejoind er to Lock wood: 'Bellahand HisCritics/ " Anglican 
Theologteal Review 57 (October l975):416-23. 

41. Melford E. Spiro, "Religion: Problems of Definition and Explanation," in Anthropolog- 
icalApproaches to the Study of Religion, ed. Michael P. Banton (London: Tavistock, 1966), pp. 
89-90; and David A. Martin, The Religious and the Secular: Studies in Secularization (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969), p. 65. 

42. Martin E. Marty, "Two Kinds of Two Kinds of Civil Religion," in Jones and Richey, p. 

139. 

43. Berger, The Sacred Canopy, pp. 177-78; Luckmann, for example, ultimately has two 
definitions of religion, the first, "general religion," being that mentioned above and the 
second, "specific religion," being something like the major historical religions; see Luck- 
mann, pp. 56-68. 
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synonym or Substitute for "political culture M ? Would it not be more 
useful to def ine civil religion so that it would be a particular kind or 
part of political culture rather than the same as political culturef 

Even if functional definitions of religion were not so broad, they 
would still be objectionable for a second reason. They imply that 
religious experiences can be explained in purely human or natural 
terms and need not be taken seriously as distinct, genuine encoun- 
ters with a transcendent, nonhuman dimension of reality. Religious 
attitudes and beliefs are viewed ultimately as projections of some 
human need, desire, or problem. Any experiences of transcendence, 
then, can be dismissed since they can be explained entirely in terms 
of social or psychological functions. In short, functional definitions 
of religion tend to provide a quasi-scientific legitimation of a secular ? 

worldview. 44 This criticism, of course, is not meant to be an argu- 
ment for the existence of a transcendent reality. Rather, the point is 
that if a normative critique of civil religion is to be scientific and 
relevant, it should be based on a definition of religion that reflects a 
neutral position on the question of diety which allows for the possi- 
bility of God's existence. 45 Furthermore, a critic of civil religion 
utilizing a functional definition of religion signals to proponents of 
civil religion who do believe in the existence of a transcendent 
reality his unwillingness to take them seriously and thus faces the 
likelihood of having his views ignored or dismissed. 

In contrast to a functional definition, a Substantive definition of 
religion is one that def ines it in terms of what it is, as experienced by 
the religious person. Scholars using the Substantive approach 
attempt to practice what Max Weber called Verstehen — the under- 
standing of human experience from within and in terms of the 
meanings intended by the experiencing consciousness. They also 
assume that religion is purely an a priori category that "issues from 
the deepest foundation of cognitive apprehension that the soul pos- 
sesses" and has "its independent roots in the hidden depths of the 
spirit." 46 However, the crucial aspect of the religious conscious- 
ness — that which makes it religious — is not primarily feelings, such 
as awe, dependency, or adoration, but rather the object of such 

44. Berger, "Some Second Thoughts," pp. 128-29; Martin, pp. 61-69; Neuhaus, Time 
t&wardHomc, pp. 191-94. 

45. Tinder, pp. 211-14. Generally a phenomenological approach satisfies this criterion; for 
example, see Ninian Smart, The Science of Religion and the Sociology of Knowledge: Some Met hodo- 
logicai Questions (Pnnceton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1973), pp. 49-73, and idem, The 
Phenomenon of Religion (New York: Herder & Herder, 1973). 

46. Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy> trans. John W. Harvey, 2d ed. (London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1950), pp, 1 13, 136; see Berger, "Some Second Thoughts," 
pp. 126-27. 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 35 

feelings. According to the Substantive definition of religion, the core 
of religion is a belief in or experience of a certain kind of objective 
reality, or that which is understood as such. Thus, religion is not 
simply faith, but faith in a certain kind of object or reality. 47 But 
what sort of object or reality? 

The most widely accepted answer to this question is that given by 
the phenomenologists of religion, namely, that the object of the 
religious attitude is the sacred, holy, or divine, by which is meant a 
mysterious, extraordinary, awesome, and potentially dangerous 
power or being whose nature is spiritual or nonmaterial and whose 
reality is beyond empirical demonstration. 48 The essential charac- 
teristic of the sacred is its transcendence; i.e., it is always appre- 
hended as other than man and nature. In contrast to the everyday, ? 

common sense world of the profane, the sacred is always "an other 
world, an other power, an other being, which forcibly or myste- 
riously imposes itself on this world of human beings and human 
power as greater or more powerful or more sacred/' 49 

At the same time, however, this other is also apprehended as 
immanent, that is, as related to man and nature. This is so because 
the other addresses itself to man through revelation, often in and 
through what would otherwise be experienced as natural or profane 
objects. 50 Nevertheless, the crux of the religious attitude, according 
to the Substantive definition of religion, is a belief in a transcendent, 
nonmaterial reality of some sort. George Thomas, a philosopher of 
religion, writes: 

Although there have been different conceptions of the Holy, there has been 
broad agreement among phenomenologists of religion . . „ that it is transcendent in 
the sense of distinct from and other than everything natural and human. It has been 
associated at different stages in the history of religion with inanimate things, 
animals, and human beings, but it has not been simply identif ied with any of these. 
For it has been feit to be beyond and above the finite things or persons which have 
mediated its presence to men and consequently has been approached with awe. 
This is why communism, nationalism, and other modern movements which have 

47. Neuhaus, Time towardHome, pp. 193-94. The emphasis upon a particular object within 
consciousness as the core of religion, as substantively defined, is in keeping with Wittgen- 
stein^ notion "that we identify and define attitudes in terms of the objects toward which they 
are directed, and not vice versa," in Alasdair Maclntyre, Against the Se/f-Images of the Age 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1971), p. 262. 

48. Christopher H. Dawson, Religion andCulture (New York: Meridian Books, 1960), pp. 
25-41. In addition to Otto's The Idea of the Holy> the classic phenomenological studies of 
religion are Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane; William James, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience; and Gerardus van der Leeuw, Religion in E*ssence and Manifestation, 

49. Dawson, p. 38; see Peter L. Berger, "A Sociological View of the Secularization of 
Theology," Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 6 (April 1967):3-16. 

50. Luckmann, pp. 58-62. 
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generated passionate loyaity but have denied the reality of thc Holy as an objective 
and transcendent reality should be regarded not as religion but as Substitutes for 
religion. The radical difference between those who believe that nature and man 
constitute the whole of reality and those who believe that men are dependent upon a 
transcendent reality is too crucial to gloss over. 51 

The major advantage of the Substantive definition of religion is 
that it enables one to distinguish clearly between that part of human 
culture and activity which is religious and that part which is not. In 
other words, it avoids the vagueness characteristic of functional 
definitions of religion. Furthermore, a Substantive definition en- 
ables civil religion to be a relatively clear and meaningful notion. 
Civil religion does not become a universal phenomenon but exists 
only when a people believe in a transcendent reality — something 
other than themselves and nature — as the ultimate source of their 1 

truth and order. When religion is defined substantively, civil reli- 
gion cannot refer to the worship of any human or natural reality as 
an end in itself, whether that reality be a nation, ideology, way of 
life, form of government, Constitution, public official, symbol, or 
any other manifestation of peoplehood. 52 Rather it refers to a 
nation's understanding of itself in terms of the will of a transcen- 
dent, spiritual reality. Thus, any nation that believes itself to be less 
than absolute, but responsible to a higher reality, has the rudiments 
of a civil religion. Understood in this way, civil religion may or may 
not be a good thing, but it is at least subject to critical evaluation and 
discussion. 

Therefore, for the purpose of defining civil religion,it seems that 
the narrower, Substantive definition of religion is less objectionable 
and more useful than is the broader, functional definition. Limiting 
the sacred to the transcendent-spiritual enables civil religion to be a 
precise, manageable concept and not just a synonym for political 
culture or ideology. It also makes the topic of civil religion especially 
relevant to contemporary America, where the sacred is generally 
understood in these terms and where a serious discussion of the 
relationship between religion and the nation is currently underway. 
However, this does not mean that a definition of the sacred as 

51. George Thomas, PhUosophy and Religious Belief (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1970), p. 50; see Spiro, pp. 91-98; and Dawson, p. 25. 

52. See Michael Novak, Choosing Our King: PowerfuI Symbols in Presidential Politics (New 
York: Macmillan, 1974), p. 128. According to the Substantive definition of religion, national- 
ism, communism, Maoism, or any other ideology should not be called civil religions but 
rather quasi-religions or Substitutes for religion. Admittedly, such ideologies are like religions 
in some ways, and thus it may be useful to study them with the techniques and insights used in 
or derived from the study of religion proper, but still the significant distinctions that exist 
between religions and secular ideologies should not be ignored; see Smart, The Science of 
Religion and the Sociology of Knowledge^ pp. 10, 16-17; and Spiro, p, 96. 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 37 

transcendent-spiritual limits religion to theistic faiths; to speak of a 
transcendent, spiritual reality is not necessarily to speak of God or 
gods. Nor does such a definition of the sacred make the concept of 
civil religion relevant only to America or Western societies. Since 
the worship of transcendent, spiritual realities approaches universal 
distribution, 53 civil religion, substantively defined, is a possibility 
for almost all societies, 

The Relationship between the Civil and the Religious 

The presence of the religious attitude in a person almost inevitab- 
ly means that he looks upon reality as divided into two spheres — the 
sacred and the secular. 54 He perceives himself to be living simul- §> 

taneously in two worlds or, as the New Testament expresses it, "in 
the world" yet "not of the world" (John 17:11, 14). Peter Berger 
explains this as follows: 1 

o" 

even when the other reality is not "at hand" to consciousness, it is copresent with g 

the reality of everyday life — lurking in the background, so to speak. . . . Religion § 

introduces an additional dimension to experience; once this has happened, there | 

continues to be the awareness that the stage of everyday action is "hollow," that 
there is another level "beneath it," and that the figures there may "surface" at any 
moment, 55 

Because the religious person has this dual perception of reality, he 
may perceive the nation-state as essentially secular in nature. 

However, the religious experience also manifests itself in what 
sociologists of religion call a sacred cosmos, a set of myths and 
symbols that explains this world in terms of the other reality that is 
affirmed in the religious attitude. Once a sacred cosmos is elaborated 
by those having had a common religious experience and it actually 
becomes the basis of an ongoing culture, even those persons in that 
culture who have never had an explicit religious experience are 
likely to be implicitly religious because their own view of reality will 
be heavily influenced by their culture's sacred cosmos. 56 More 
importantly , a sacred cosmos justifies and to some degree defines the 
less ultimate subsets of myths and symbols that make up the rest of 
culture. In this way, religion is indeed functionally related to civil 
societies, for a sacred cosmos gives the highest possible legitimation 
to a civil society. When a political culture is assumed to be linked to a 
sacred cosmos or ordained by a divine will, it will have a stability 

53. Spiro, pp. 88-94. 

54. Luckmann, pp. 57-59; Berger, The Sacred Canopy, p. 27. 

55. Berger, "Some Second Thoughts/' p. 131. 

56. Berger, The Sacred Canopy, pp. 26-52; Dawson, pp. 47-62; Luckmann, pp. 56-71. 
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greater than it would have had if it were assumed to be derived f rom 
the historical efforts of mere human beings. For this reason, most 
political societies have interpreted themselves as representatives of a 
transcendent source of order, and law has often been conceived as 
something that is derived from a higher reality and transcends 
human will. 57 

Religion, however, does not function always or only to maintain 
order or the Status quo; it also has "a creative, conative, dynamic 
function, as energizer and life giver." 58 Movements of reform and 
even revolution often receive their impetus from a religious ideal or 
personality. Furthermore, it need not always be a new idea that is 
the basis of social change. Sometimes revolutions are fought and 
justified as attempts to return to a traditional Standard that sup- j 

posedly has been violated by some part of a society. Thus, the sacred 
cosmos, or at least some part of it, may serve to legitimate change 
even while it, or another part of it, is functioning to legitimate the 
Status quo* This means that revolt is not necessarily a rebellion 
against religion, but often a clash of religious ideals. In fact, Chris- 
topher Dawson argues that "a complex culture is always a field of 
tension between opposing religious forces which are continually 
striving against one another." 59 In any case, the point is that reli- 
gion functions with respect to political society both "as a world- 
maintaining and as a world-shaking force." 60 

In light of this analysis of the relationship between the religious 
and the civil, it is clear that civil religion is objective as well as 
subjective in nature. Although the essential relationship between 
the civil and the religious is within the consciousness or attitudes of 
persons who are both religious and members of the civil society, this 
subjective aspect of the relationship inevitably expresses itself in 
stories, Symbols, and other objective, historical forms, i.e., in a 
sacred cosmos. Therefore, a civil religion can be said to exist when- 
ever the people of any given nation believe in a transcendent, Spirit- 
ual reality, believe that reality to be the source of meaning and order 
for their nation, and express that belief and meaning in certain 
public rituals, myths, and Symbols. 

Finally, mention should be made of the distinction between civil 
religion and church religion. Although as analytical concepts the 
two are not the same, in actuality they tend to overlap. Thus, an 
important aspect of any church religion is likely to be civil religion 

57. Berger, The Sacred Canopy^ pp. 86-96; Nisbet, pp. 234-42; Dawson, pp. 153-72. 

58. Dawson, p. 50; see also, Tinder, pp. 309-13. 

59. Dawson, p, 202. 

60. Berger, The Sacred Canopy, p. 100; see also, Eister, pp. 387-91; Dawson, pp. 153-54, 
197-218; and Nisbet, p. 242. 
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A PROPOSED NEUTRAL DEFINITION OF CIVIL RELIGION 39 

insofar as the church attempts to give guidance or religious Interpre- 
tation to the nation of which it is a part. A church is likely to be one 
of the exponents or agents of a nation's civil religion; however, it 
will likely not be the only one and may, at times, even oppose the 
civil religion. 61 In actuality, therefore, the two religions are not 
necessarily and altogether the same, i.e., embodied in the same 
persons, objects, events, and institutions. In most cases, church 
religion is both broader and narrower than civil religion. On the one 
hand, it is broader in that it attempts to relate all aspects of life, not 
just civil affairs, to a sacred reality and cosmos. On the other hand, 
church religion is generally narrower than civil religion because its 
membership within any given nation-state tends to be less than the 
total number of Citizens in that State who are members of that ? 

nation-state's civil religion — those who hold to a religious Interpre- 
tation of their nation. Theoretically, a nation-state could have a civil 
religion even if it had no churches, although some other Institution 
would need to exist to support and maintain the civil religion. In any 
case, the point is that a civil religion is a religion of a nation's people 
generally and not just of those persons who are formal members of 
the institutional church. 62 

Of course, it is possible for membership in the body politic and the 
body religious to be conterminous. In those political societies where 
there is only one church and most Citizens are members of that 
church, civil religion is simply part of the church religion or vice 
versa. Such a Situation, however, is not likely to exist in any modern 
nation. Secularism and religious pluralism have combined to make 
most churches less than national or established churches. 63 It is 
largely for this reason that civil religion and church religion are 
distinct and separate concepts. 



Proposed Definition and Conclusion 

Given the above proposed definitions of "civil" and "religious" 
and the explanation of how the two, though different, can be posi- 
tively related, a final definition of civil religion is in order. A civil 
religion is a set of belief s and attitudes that explain the meaning and 
purpose of any given political society in terms of its relationship to a 
transcendent, Spiritual reality, that are held by the people generally ofthat 
society, and that are expressed in public rituals, myths, and Symbols. As 
such, civil religion is both a type or aspect of political culture and "a 

61. Coleman, pp. 70-71. 

62. Novak, p. 127; Neuhaus, Time toward Home y pp. 49, 203-19. 

63. Berger, The Sacred Canopy^ pp. 126-53. 
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special case of the religious Symbol System, designed to perform a 
differentiated function which is the unique province of neither 
church nor State/' 64 

The advantages of this definition of civil religion are that it is 
neither so broad as to make civil religion universal and inevitable 
nor so narrow as to make it impossible or improbable. Nor does the 
definition implicitly prejudge or predetermine the question of civil 
religion's desirability. The definition says nothing about its being 
necessary or unnecessary, conserving or reforming, idolatrous or 
authentic. Thus, it is proposed as a neutral definition that can be 
used by both proponents and opponents of civil religion. Finally, it 
is very similar to the definition used by certain leading scholars of 
civil religion. 65 



64. Coleman, p, 69, 

65. Compare the above definition with the following: American civil religion "is a public 
perception of our national experience, in the ligkt of universal and transcendent claims upon human 
beings, tut especially upon Americans; a set ofva/ues, symbols y and rituals instituüonalized as the 
cohesive force and center oj ' meaning uniting our many peoples, "Novak, p> 127; "civil religion can 
be thought of as the collection of [sacred] myths and rituals that explain and dramatize the 
origins, guiding principles. rules of order, and destiny of a political culture," Bennett, p. 109; 
" Civil religion is the set of beliefs, rites, and Symbols which relates a man's role as Citizen and 
his society's place in Space, time, and history to the conditions of ultimate existence and 
meaning," Coleman, p. 70; American civil religion is ( ' a set of religious beliefs, sy mbols, and 
rituals growing out of the American historical experience interpreted in the dimension of 
transcendence," Bellah, "Response," in Cutler, p. 389. 
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